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Preliminaries for 
Naval Parley Begun 


London Conversations Among Great 
Powers Designed to Iron Out 
Points of Difference 


JAPANESE TO DEMAND EQUALITY 


Franco-Italian Rivalry Also an 
Obstacle to Success of 1935 
Naval Conference 


The fact that another international na- 
val conference is to be held in 1935 is one 
of the principal reasons for looking for- 
ward to that year as a year of crisis. The 
conflicting aims and policies of the impor- 
tant naval powers are scheduled for a ma- 
jor clash, and thought of the impending 
conflict has already produced a feeling of 
deep uneasiness. Political differences to- 
day are so acute—more so than in 1922 
and 1930 when the existing Washington 
and London naval treaties were signed— 
that only with the greatest difficulty will 
the nations be able to reconcile their points 
of view and negotiate a new agreement. 

The conference is made necessary be- 
cause the limitations imposed by the Lon- 
don treaty will expire December 31, 1936, 
and unless another treaty is negotiated be- 
forehand the world will be exposed to the 
danger of unrestricted naval rivalry. Simi- 
larly, it is expected that Japan will—as 
she is privileged to do—announce some 
time this year that she is giving the re- 
quired two years’ notice to end the Wash- 
ington treaty. If this happens, both trea- 
ties will be terminated at the end of 1936. 

Preliminary Steps 

Preliminary discussions for this meeting 
are now under way in London. They be- 
gan about the middle of June and are ex- 
pected to last most of the summer. Sep- 
arate conversations were begun between 
the United States and Great Britain. Nor- 
man H. Davis, special American ambassa- 
dor to Europe, canvassed the field with 
high officials of the British government. 
Great care was taken at this early stage 
not to offend Japan, and consequently the 
Japanese ambassador in London was kept 
fully informed of all that took place in 
these meetings. With the arrival of 
French Foreign Minister Louis Barthou 
and Naval Minister Francois Pietri early 
this month, the scope of the conversations 
has been expanded. Italian, and_per- 
haps even German and Russian, spokes- 
men will later confer with the others. 
Thus for some weeks to come naval prob- 
will be among the more vital con- 
cerns of statesmen. 

The purpose of these talks is to give the 
nations an opportunity to exchange their 
views in advance in an effort to assure a 
Successful outcome to the conference. It 
has long been recognized by careful ob- 
Servers of international affairs that the 
greatest chance, in fact the only chance, 
of success lies in ironing out most of the 
Points of disagreement prior to the con- 
vening of the formal parley. If substan- 
tial agreement is not reached in prelimi- 
nary negotiations, it is held, the projected 
Naval conference will suffer the same fate 
aS most of the international meetings of 
the last few years. 

At this stage of the game, success is by 
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—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DISPATCH 








The Business Men’s Strike 


On the surface there appears to be satisfactory codperation between the government 
Many 
industrial concerns have been making a fair income this year and, as a result, they are 


and industrial leaders, but beneath the surface considerable friction has developed. 
feeling their oats. It is natural, under the circumstances, that they should feel less neces- 
sity for government aid than they felt a year ago, and it is also natural that they should 
oppose further governmental interference. 

In many cases, this opposition is taking a vigorous and determined form. In some 
cases at least, it amounts practically to a strike against the government. There is, for 
example, a strong feeling in certain responsible quarters that the recent drastic cut in 
steel production is not at all necessary. It is claimed that the steel companies have 
enough orders from the government alone to keep them quite active for some time. The 
assumption is that they have cut production as a threat which will prevent the govern- 
ment from forcing upon them a code which they do not want. Many large business or- 
ganizations, which were anxious a few months ago for government contracts of any kind, 
are snapping their fingers at the government and are willing to remain inactive in order 
to give the appearance of business recession and thus force upon the government a policy 
of greater moderation. 

If the administration continues its program of stricter regulation of industry it will 
The cry will be 
raised that the government is crippling industry. The people will lack information upon 
which to form opinions. 


have to meet after a while a very determined fight by industrial leaders. 


Many of them will assume that the great industrial companies 
must be allowed to go their unhindered way in order that business may not be hurt and 
in order that prosperity may be attained. 

Troubles are coming, of course, on both the labor and the business fronts. The long- 
shoremen’s strike on the Pacific coast is seriously interfering with business operations in 
that region. But there is this difference between the sabotage practiced by labor and that 
practiced by business. When it is practiced by labor it is open, so that all can see it. Busi- 
ness men, on the other hand, especially the great business establishments, are able quietly 
and secretly to suspend operations and thus put the government in a hole without expos- 
ing their acts to the public. There is 
little doubt but that the president’s regulatory program will meet a severe test—is, in 


They can act secretly, concealing their motives. 


fact, now meeting a severe test—to determine whether it can go forward in the face of an 
almost united business opposition. 


Merit System Issue 
Threatens to Arise 


Emergency Bureaus Are Being Filled 
with Political Job-Seekers 
Regardless of Merit 


SPOILS SYSTEM MAKES GAINS 


However, Several Bureaus Are on 
Merit Basis and President 
Believes in It 


The spoils system, banished as a 
governmental policy fifty-one years ago, 
is assuming more menacing proportions in 
Washington today than at any other time 
in a generation. Emergency bureaus are 
being jammed and clogged with political 
job-seekers, many of whom are utterly 
devoid of merit. The demand has become 
clamorous that the thousands of new posi- 
tions in the national government be made 
available as rewards for party service and 
party membership. In bureau after bureau, 
positions are given only to those men and 
women who can obtain endorsements from 
their senators, representatives and _ local 
politicians, 


Concrete Illustration 


A typical case of federal patronage is 
afforded by an NRA office worker, known 
to this writer. He has been working in 
the NRA for several months. In recogni- 
tion of his experience and competence he 
has been given increasingly responsible 
work. However, much against the wishes 
of his immediate superior officer, notice 
has been handed him to the effect that 
unless he obtains the political endorse- 
ment of his Democratic county chairman, 
the position which he now fills will have 
to be given to one who is able to receive 
such endorsement. 

When the county chairman was ap- 
proached regarding this matter he bluntly 
said he would not endorse this person, or 
anyone else, unless he contributed to the 
party fund or was a faithful party worker. 
It is to be seen, therefore, that the na- 
tional, state and local political leaders work 
in close harmony. 

Tall, heavy set and smiling Jim Farley 
is the Commander and Chief in charge of 
dispensing political jobs in the national 
government. This has become a tradi- 
tional task of postmaster generals. Mr. 
Farley has his key men sprinkled through- 
out the branches of the government. They 
carve up the patronage and serve choice 
bits of it to party contributors and workers 
and their friends. 

All this is not to infer that the spoils 
system was a thing of the past before the 
Roosevelt administration took over the 
reins of government. Always before when 
a change has occurred in the political con- 
trol of the government, the victorious party 
has rewarded its supporters with the lus- 
cious plums of federal patronage. How- 
ever, prior to 1932, political jobs were 
becoming scarcer and scarcer. Increasing 
numbers of them were being taken out of 
reach of politicans and placed under the 
civil service law. The merit system as 
a means of choosing government employes 
was making encouraging headway. On 
June 30, 1930, there were 462,083 out of a 
total of 600,000 positions subject to com- 
petitive examination and therefore largely 
free from political influence and domination, 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


West Coast Labor Troubles; Combatting Infantile Paralysis; 
Film Crusade; Pensioning Railroad Workers; Miss 
Liberty’s Birthday Party; Republicans Meet 


AN FRANCISCO’S waterfront dis- 

trict, the Embarcadero, bristles with 
machine guns and bayonets as National 
Guardsmen continue to patrol the docks 
and ferry houses. A temporary lull has 
come in the strike of the Pacific coast ma- 
rine workers. 

Meanwhile, all eyes are focused on three 
men: O. K. Cushing, E. F. McGrady, and 
Archbishop Hanna. This group of men 
known as the National Longshoremen’s 
Board was recently appointed by President 
Roosevelt in an effort to end the strike. 
The next two days will undoubtedly mark 
their success or fail- 
ure. Unless they are 
able to bring the 
strikers and their em- 
ployers together by 
Wednesday night, San 
Francisco is faced 
with the possibility 
of a great general 
strike. The teamsters 
have already voted to 
walk out on Thurs- 
day unless the Board 
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definite and other 


unions will undoubtedly follow. 

The chief cause of the deadlock between 
the marine workers and their employers is 
not a question of wages and hours. Both 
groups are willing enough to arbitrate 
these matters. The real difficulty is the 
demand of the International Longshore- 
men’s Union to control the hiring halls. 
These halls where the men are selected 
for jobs hitherto, so the union leaders as- 
sert, have been run most unfairly. Gam- 
bling concessions have been set up in them 
and only those men who patronized these 
concessions were hired. The Union lead- 
ers demand that the proprietors of these 
concessions be driven from the halls. They 
also ask that a union representative be 
permitted to remain on duty to see that 
the conditions and wage scales agreed upon 
by the arbitration board are carried out. 

After vainly trying to bring the two 
groups together, the National Longshore- 
men’s Board has decided to conduct a 
series of investigations in an effort to get 
at the facts of the case. At these investi- 
gations all ten of the striking unions, the 
Labor Council’s Strike Strategy Commit- 
tee, and the employer’s organizations will 
be given an opportunity to testify. Upon 
this testimony and upon the action the 
Board takes in the light of it, hangs the 
decision of the other unions “to strike or 
not to strike.” 


Infantile Paralysis Vaccines 


Though the infantile paralysis epidemic 
in California has diminished somewhat, the 
scientific warfare against this deadly dis- 
ease continues unabated. Hitherto the 
chief victories for science have been: (1) 
the knowledge that the disease is caused 
by a virus which enters the body through: 
the nose and throat; (2) the discovery 
that monkeys, ordinarily immune, can be 
infected. Based on these discoveries, phy- 
sicians in New York and Philadelphia have 
been able to produce vaccines which they 
hope will render human beings immune 
from attacks of the disease. 

In New York three laboratory physicians 
of the City Department of Health tested 
the vaccine which they have developed by 
submitting themselves to experimental in- 
jections of the serum. One of these phy- 
sicians is the seventy-year-old director of 
the laboratories, Dr. William H. Park. An- 
nouncement of the discovery of additional 
vaccines comes from Dr. John A. Kolmer 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Maurice Brodie of New York Uni- 
versity. These vaccines are only prevent- 
ives. The next step in the struggle will be 
the discovery of a cure. 


Film Crusade Grows 


Protestants, Catholics, and Jews unite to 
demand cleaner, better films. At least 
12,000,000 men and women, estimates the 
New York Times, are participating in this 
mammoth clean-up-the-movies campaign. 
Boycotts against moving picture houses 


showing objectionable pictures have al- 
ready been proclaimed in Philadelphia and 
St. Louis. Religious leaders throughout 
the entire nation are urging their parish- 
ioners to stay away from theaters which 
present indecent moving pictures. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America is planning to distribute pledges 
asking Protestants to promise to shun ob- 
jectionable films. 

Hollywood, genuinely alarmed, 
rects the censorship code it adopted—and 
forgot—in 1930. Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America de- 
clare that in the future this code will be 
rigidly enforced. Joseph I. Breen, newly 
appointed assistant to Will H. Hays, will 
check all forthcoming productions. No 
picture can be released for public showing 
unless it is approved by him and his staff. 
All pictures so approved will bear the fol- 
lowing caption, “This picture approved by 
the production code administration of 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Certificate Number—” In the 
past, campaigns to clean up the movies 
have been launched only to fail for lack 
of sufficient support. This time it looks as 
though American movies are due for a 
complete purging. 


resur- 





Railroad Pensions 


The entire country eagerly studies the 
new railroad pension bill. To most so- 
cially minded people it is a welcome sign 
that the federal government is interested 
in old age security. Beginning August 1 
all railroad employes will have two per 
cent of their pay subtracted from their 
weekly envelopes. Employers will con- 
tribute twice this amount. The combined 
sums will make up a retirement fund 
which a Railroad Retirement Board will 
invest in government bonds. Later pen- 
sion payments will be made according to a 
scale worked out by this same board. The 
following table of payments is suggested 
by the authors of the bill. 

Monthly salary Monthly annuity 

at present after retirement 


$50.00 $30.00 

$80.00 $43.50 
$100.00 $52.50 
$150.00 $75.00 
$200.00 $90.00 
$250.00 $105.00 
$300.00 and over $120.00 


San Francisco’s Emperor 


On the last day of June San Francisco 
buried for the second time in fifty-four 
years ‘Norton I, Emperor of the United 
States and Protector of Mexico.” The 
longshoreman’s strike was temporarily for- 
gotten. Prominent citizens left their busy 
offices to attend the funeral. A three-gun 
salute was fired by a battalion of the 159th 


U. S. Infantry. And taps were blown by 
a bugler from the local American Legion 
Post. 

Joshua Abraham Norton came to Calli- 
fornia from South Africa shortly after 
gold was first discovered. Within four 
years he had made and lost a fair-sized 
fortune. The shock of the loss was too 
much for him. He became hopelessly, 
harmlessly insane. Generous San Francis- 
cans took him under their wing. He and 
his dogs, Bummer and Lazarus, were 
“courtesy” guests at the best restaurants. 
Local tailors gladly mended his torn and 
frayed naval uniform. Newspapers printed 
his proclamations gratis. Wealthy citizens 
indulgently exchanged his “bonds” for 
small amounts of cash and when he died 
in 1880, the Pacific Club arranged a fun- 
eral for him that is supposed to have cost 
$10,000. 

Two weeks ago he was given still further 
honors. His body was taken from its un- 
marked grave and laid to final rest be- 
neath a handsome red marble monument in 
Woodlawn Memorial Park, San Mateo 
County. San Francisco’s treatment of 
the pathetic Norton again illustrates its 
well known civic kindness and pride in its 
local history. 


Literary Digest Poll 


Does the nation approve of President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal? The re- 
turns from the poll recently conducted by 
the Literary Digest say, “yes.” A total of 
1,772,163 votes were cast. Of these, 
1,083,752 were in favor of the president 
and his policies while only 688,411 were 
opposed. In other words, three out of 
every five persons to whom ballots were 
sent voted in favor of the New Deal. Only 
one state, Vermont, piled up a majority of 
negative votes. How accurately the Lit- 
erary Digest poll has predicted the true 
sentiment of the country is uncertain. 
We will not know definitely until the No- 
vember elections. 


Republicans Hold Rally 


Five thousand Republicans gathered at 
historic Jackson, Michigan, on July 7 to 
celebrate the eightieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Republican party. Henry 
P. Fletcher, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, and 
other enthusiastic party leaders addressed 
the meeting. Both Mr. Fletcher and 
Senator Vandenberg vigorously attacked 
the policies of the present administration 
accusing them of attempting to establish 
a complicated system of government by 
bureaus. Such a system they declared is 
not only  uncenstitutional but costly. 
Furthermore, they accused the government 
of piling up a debt so huge that eventually 
it must either be repudiated or else be- 
come a crushing burden to future genera- 
tions of taxpayers. According to these 
speakers, one of the principal war cries 
of the coming campaign will be, “Back 
to the Constitution.” 


Vacation Hazards 


The summer vacationist who wishes to 
escape needless injury would do well to 
avoid the following hazards which beset 
the urbanite when he goes camping or 
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VICTIMS OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 


Of these two men seriously wounded during the San Francisco waterfront riots, one later died. 
The battle raged on between police and strikers. 


— qo 


touring, warns the National Safety Coun- 
cil: 

1. Poison ivy and poison oak. He should 
learn to recognize these irritating plants 
and not expose his skin to them. 

2. Sunburn. An overdose of sunshine 
on the first day out can easily ruin an 
entire vacation and may, indeed, jeopardize 
one’s life. 

3. Illness from changes of food and im- 





Smile or Leer? 














There’s Radiant Warmth 
Smile, But a Mean Sting in His Grin. 


in Old Sol’s 


pure water. Beware the hot dog and dirty 
roadside stand, the old oaken bucket, and 
the bubbling spring whose water may be 
contaminated. 

4. Cuts and scratches and _ infection. 
Axes, knives, and hatchets are included in 
most camping equipment, but a knowledge 
of how to use them safely is often lacking 
in the camper’s mental equipment. Re- 
member, when you are camping you are 
usually a long way from a doctor and 
should use sharp implements with care. 

5. Over-exertion. Take it easy on your 
vacation and you will not only enjoy it 
more but you may avoid strain. 

6. Snake bites and insect bites, In- 
jurious snake bites are not common; never- 
theless, the untrained camper will avoid 
reptile infested areas. Ointments should 
be provided to repel mosquitos. 

7. By all odds, the most important part 
of any camper’s equipment should be 
a first aid kit, and the next most impor- 
tant part is a full knowledge of how to 
use it. 

Rarely does a party go on a camping trip 
without some member of the party receiv- 
ing a minor cut or injury. 


Miss Liberty 


Disappointed because New York City of- 
ficials neglected to celebrate her fiftieth an- 
niversary publicly, “Miss Liberty” decided 
to stage a birthday party of her own. On 
the afternoon of July 4, an old army ware- 
house near the base of the famous statue 
mysteriously burst into flames. Sightseers 
to the island received an unexpected thrill. 
A ball game which soldiers from Fort 
Wood were playing with a Bronx athletic 
club on the island’s baseball diamond 
came to a sudden stop. Baseball players, 
soldiers, and spectators hastened to the 
scene of the fire. By the time the city 
fireboat arrived the shed was a mass ol 
glowing embers. Fortunately no_ other 
damage was done. 

On July 4 just a half century ago repre- 
sentatives of France and America met 1n 
a foundry yard in Paris. French and 
American flags streamed from poles set 
up about the statue. Bands played patri- 
otic airs. Count Ferdinand de Lesseps 
made the presentation speech. Ambassador 
Levi P. Morton accepted ‘Miss Liberty 
on behalf of the United States. 

Two years later the statue was brought 
over to this country, assembled and set up 
on Bedloe’s island. On October 28 another 
celebration in her honor was held. On 
this occasion she was dedicated by Pres- 
ident Cleveland and the witty Chauncey 
Depew made a speech of acceptance in 
which he declared that he would frequently 
visit “this sacred shrine.” Thirty years 
later he admitted that he had never made 
good his promise. ; 

Recently much has been done to 1Im- 
prove Miss Liberty’s surroundings. Flood 
lights illumine her each evening. President 
Roosevelt has ordered that all the army 
buildings clustered about her base be re- 
moved. Soon Bedloe’s Island will be 4 
perfect setting for this famous symbol of 
American and French good will. 
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Germany: Clouds of uncertainty still visit has been to London. His trip to the overwhelmed by her reception. Return- were hitherto unknown, was _ thrown 
hang over the “purged” Germany of Adolf British capital was referred to officially as ing to her laboratory, she worked un- __ into disorder by the protests of the unem- 
Hitler. Following the shock of the second a “good-will mission,” but it has been ceasingly to advance her researches. While ployed against the recently announced forty 


revolution which occurred on the night of 
June 30, the government has taken steps 
to reassure the general public and to pre- 
pare for the next period in the history of 
the Third Reich. After ridding the party 
of the conspirators, such as Ernst Roehm, 
who were said to have sought its over- 
throw with the connivance of a foreign 
power, Hitler betook himself to the Alps 
for a vacation, leaving his aides in charge 
of the situation. Whether there will be 
further upheavals in the near future, no 
one can predict. What is certain is that 
momentous developments are still coming. 

As was forecast in THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER last week, the Storm Troops, or 
SA as they are called in Germany, now on 
vacation, are to be reorganized on a new 
and radically different basis. Roehm’s 
successor, Viktor Lutze, has announced 
that the size of the brown-shirted army of 
Hitler will be reduced in size when it re- 
turns from its vacation. Its membership, 
estimated at two and a half million, will be 
cut to approximately 800,000. Moreover, 
the SA will no longer be armed as it was 
formerly, and its functions will no longer 
be military in nature. SA members will 
henceforth act as ushers at party meetings 
and perform similar duties. This decision 
clarifies the position of the Reichswehr and 
the German police. 

This plan of reorganization is likely to 
have serious’ political consequences. 
Doubtless, many of the SA men, some of 
them former Communists and Socialists, 
are bitter against the leaders not only for 
the ruthless crushing of their former 
but also for the government’s ap- 
parent swing to the Right. Although not 
voiced in public, there is a broad feeling 
among hundreds of Storm Troopers that 
they have been betrayed and that the 
government has gone over to the big Ger- 
man capitalists. In other words, they feel 
that Hitler is merely a tool in the hands 
of the industrialists and that all his prom- 
better conditions for the common 
run of people are empty words. 

In order not to rock the boat more than 
the powers that be have ap- 
parently decided not to make any cabinet 
changes at the moment or to accept resig- 
nations if tendered. Thus the crafty von 
Papen will not be deposed as vice-chancel- 
lor and replaced by Goering, as was widely 
rumored. Meanwhile economic conditions 
continue to get worse and the government, 
in an attempt to stave off a major financial 
and industrial collapse, has named Kurt 
Schmitt virtual dictator of German trade. 
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Japan: The make-up of the new Jap- 
anese cabinet, headed by Admiral Keisuke 
Okada, is little changed from that of the 
Saito government. Many of the posts 
have been left in the same hands and other 
members of the Saito cabinet have been 
shifted to new positions in the Okada cab- 
inet. Okada himself was a compromise 
candidate recommended to the emperor by 
Prince Saionji, last of the elder statesmen 
who have exerted such an influence upon 
Japanese politics for decades. The new 
premier favors Japanese parity with the 
United States and Great Britain in naval 
strength, and thus is acceptable to the big- 
navy elements in Japanese politics, But 
he also has the confidence of the more 
moderate groups, as he appears willing to 
negotiate with the rest of the world on 
Matters of international concern. 
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France: Interest is still focused on the 
diplomatic peregrinations of Louis Barthou, 
the French foreign minister, whose latest 


known that the wily Frenchman had no 
intention of making the trip across the 
channel merely for the purpose of reassur- 
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VON PAPEN 


The German vice-chancellor, 
ing the British of France’s friendship. He 
had other things in mind. For one thing, 
it has been rumored that he wanted to 
sound the British out on the subject of a 
pact of mutual assistance in case of an 
attack by Germany, to which the British 
officials are opposed. They have repeatedly 
asserted that they have already undertaken 
all the obligations of this kind they care 
to by virtue of their having signed the 
Locarno pacts eight years ago. By the 
terms of these treaties, Britain agrees to 
give military assistance to France in case 
of German aggression and likewise to help 
Germany in case of a French attack. 

But Louis Barthou also wanted to find 
out what the British attitude would be to 
the security pacts which France is trying 
to conclude among the nations of eastern 
Europe and the nations of the Mediter- 
ranean. First, Barthou wants to effect a 
pact of mutual assistance among Russia, 
the Baltic states, Czechoslovakia, France 
and Poland—a sort of “Eastern Locarno.” 
Secondly, the French have in mind a Medi- 
terranean pact to which France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece and Turkey 
would be signatories 
If the French are 
successful in these 
two projects, they 
will have gone a 
long way in build- 
ing up a_ security 
structure to which 
they have long as- 
pired. 


Americans heard 

with sorrow of 
the recent death of 
Madame Marie 
Curie, the famous 
Polish woman who 
discovered radium, 
and who, with her 
French husband, 
made scientific his- 
tory. Her visit to 
the United States in 
1920 was a trium- 
phal occasion, and 
the quiet little 
scientist was almost 
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picture was taken 
scientist’s visit to America. 


she lived to the age of sixty-six, her work 
with radium undoubtedly impaired her 
health enough to shorten her life. All 
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STILL RIDES 


who remains in the cabinet, pictured with his daughter, 


Isabella. 


well as the entire scientific 


mourns her death. 


France, as 
world, 
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Turkey: At a luncheon given in New 
York last week by the World Narcotic De- 
fense Association commemorating the first 
anniversary of the Geneva narcotic con- 
vention, messages from Mustafa Kemal, 
president of Turkey, and Secretary Hull 
were read. The new Turkish ambassador 
read the message from the president of 
his country which called attention to the 
fact that Turkey has adhered to the terms 
of the narcotic convention at great eco- 
nomic expense. Many of those who for- 
merly gained their livelihood from the 
manufacture of narcotics have been obliged 
to look elsewhere for a means of subsist- 
ence. The message suggested, in addition, 
that other countries follow the example of 
Turkey in creating a government monopoly 
to handle the trade in legitimate narcotics. 
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Bolivia: As fighting on the Gran Chaco 
front assumed greater proportions last 
week, the govern- 
ment of Australia 
informed the League 
of Nations that it 
had taken steps to 
prevent the ship- 
ment of munitions 
to either belligerent 
—Bolivia or Para- 
guay. The League 
is attempting to in- 
duce other nations 
to take a_ similar 
step as a means of 
putting an end to 
the South American 
war. 
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Holland: Troops, 


bayonets, tanks, and 
rifles were used last 
week to quell riot- 
ing on Amsterdam 
streets. This usually 
placid country, 
where street riots 
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during the French 


per cent cut in relief doles. After two days 
of disturbance, during which six people 
were reported killed in Amsterdam and 
more than sixty wounded, military force 
prevailed and restrictions were placed on 
the sale of printed matter and Communist 
newspapers. The Communist and Social 
Democratic Labor parties joined in the 
agitation against the dole cut. During the 
fray many shops and homes were looted, 
thousands of windows smashed, 
bridges burned. 
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Lithuania: The foreign ministers of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania met at Kaunas, 
the capital city, a few days ago to try to 
effect a new plan of codperation between 
these three Baltic states comparable to 
that which binds the Little Entente. Al- 
ready Estonia and Latvia are united in a 
close understanding. Their military alli- 
ance of 1923 was extended last February. 
along with a new agreement to consult with 
each other on all economic and _ political 
aims. Now Lithuania has approached its 
two northern neighbors with a view toward 
creating a similar arrangement among all 
three. One motivating factor in this move 
is the common apprehension in the Baltic 
states in regard to the expansionist policy 
of Nazi Germany. Of the other powers, 
France and Russia favor such a coalition 
of interest for the Baltic states, while 
Poland opposes the inclusion of Lithuania 
in the understanding. 


* * %* 


Australia: Premier Lyons has an- 
nounced that he will advise the Governor 
General of Australia to dissolve the parlia- 
ment in time to hold a general election 
September 15. This is regarded as a wise 
move on Lyon’s part, as he is practically 
assured of a return to power, though with 
a reduced majority in parliament. Under 
the law, new elections would be held next 
March anyway. Former Premier Scullin, 
who opposes Lyons, will try to make the 
chief election issue the nationalization of 
Australia’s banking system. 

John G. Latham, Minister of External 
Affairs, has published the report of his good 
will tour to the Orient. The report de- 
clares that the welfare of Australia is defi- 
nitely linked with the Orient, and urges 
the commonwealth to cement its trade rela- 
tions with China and the East Indies, to 
offset the growing trading efforts of Japan. 
At the same time Latham warns Australia 
to avoid any too aggressive steps which 
might lead to war. 

.* + 


U.S.S.R.: The tong dreaded OGPU, 
Soviet secret police, has been abolished by 
order of the Russian government, and has 
been replaced by an agency called the 
People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs. 
Branches of this new organization are to 
be set up in all the republics of the Soviet 
Union. The significance of this new move 
along the Soviet front is that persons may 
no longer be tried by the secret police. 
Rather, they will be tried before the regu- 
lar courts of the U.S.S.R. The new agency 
will, of course, continue to make investi- 
gations, as the old OGPU did, but instead 
of acting upon the evidence gathered, must 
turn its findings over to the regularly es- 
tablished courts. Because, in the past, so 
many cases have been handled by the 
OGPU, it will be necessary to establish a 
number of new courts, which the Soviet 
government plans to do. This expansion 
of the judicial system will include the set- 
ting up of a special Court of Appeals, to 
which power will be given to reverse the 
decisions of all other courts in Russia. 
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A TASK FOR VOTING CITIZENS 


On page one we carry an article pertaining to political 
patronage. Only those who come in intimate contact with 
the workings of the spoils system can realize the danger it 
holds forth. Some believe that it may be the cancer 
which will destroy democratic institutions in America. Lin- 
coln for one was well aware of this taint in our political 
system. Once pointing out to a friend a crowd of gov- 
ernment job-hunters he said: ‘There you see something 
which in course of time will become a greater danger to 
the republic than the rebellion itself.’ And once to Carl 
Shurz, leader of the early civil service reform movement, 
he remarked: “I am afraid this thing is going to ruin re- 
publican government.” 

The congressman who does not find patronage for his 
political supporters is put on the rack by them. Many 
senators and representatives therefore occupy a large part 
of their time day after day, going from one federal office 
to another, presenting the cases of their constituents. Men 
who are selected for the purpose of attempting to solve our 
pressing national problems must play this harassing game 
of politics. They collect references, transcribe letters, ar- 
range personal interviews and go with their constituents to 
such interviews. The public business suffers. Disap- 
pointed office-seekers work against the politicians who 
have failed them. A large percentage of those who have 
been favored with positions are not properly equipped for 
them. This lowers the morale of the entire personnel. 
Hence it is a vicious circle. 

States and cities are beset with the same demons of fa- 
voritism and political gangsterism as is Washington. In 
normal times, states, cities and counties pass out three 
times as many jobs as the national government. In only 
nine states—New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, California, Ohio, Massachusetts— 
are there the beginnings of effective systems of trained 
personnel. Although 400 cities have attempted to banish 
the spoils system by adopting the city manager plan, prac- 
tically all of the larger municipalities are ruled by bosses 
and rings that dispense jobs on the basis of “pull” and re- 
ward for political activities. Under stress of hard times 
and the need for economy, however, sentiment in favor of 
the merit system is picking up momentum. 

It would be adopting too cynical an attitude to say that 
no progress has been made in civil service reform. More- 
over, it would be untrue. The majority of employes in the 
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national government are chosen by competitive examina- 
tions under the civil service law. A constantly increasing 
number is being added to this list, thanks to the untiring 
efforts of such organizations as the National Civil Service 
Reform League, composed of members whose chief aim is 
to drive the spoils from government. While some favorit- 
ism creeps into the administration of the civil service law, 
there is probably a minimum. , 
Whether or not progress in the direction of civil service 
reform continues depends wholly upon voters. Their 
opinions, in the final analysis, determine laws and those 
who shall administer them. If the people demand that 
the merit system be applied to the selection of govern- 
ment employes, the merit system it shall be. If they 
neglect to inform themselves on public matters they will 
be unable to vote intelligently or to strike at the most ap- 
parent weaknesses in government structure. The army of 
voters who go to the the polls without making some ettfort 
to know about public questions and the men who help to 
solve them, are as helpless as an army of untrained sol- 
diers attempting to combat a highly efficient military ma- 


chine. 
THE TEACHERS SPEAK OUT 


The 72nd annual convention of the National Education 
Association came to a close on July 6. Two of the more 
important subjects discussed by the speakers and dele- 
gates were federal support for education and academic 
freedom. The teachers, after considerable debate, went 
on record in favor of a federal grant of not less than 
$500,000,000 for the public schools of the country. A 
resolution urging the introduction of such a bill at the 
next session of Congress was approved. Many of the 
teachers were opposed to accepting financial assistance 
from Washington for fear that it might lead to federal 
control of the schools. Thus a provision was added to 
the resolution declaring that “this grant shall not entail 
any federal control of schools.” 

It would be a splendid achievement if the stand taken 
by the N. E. A. delegates on academic freedom were ac- 
cepted by communities throughout the nation. It is as 
follows: “Teachers are under the obligation to present 
all points of view on controversial issues, and therefore 
should have the right to express their own opinions on 
such issues without danger of reprisal by the school ad- 
ministration or by pressure groups in the community. The 
teacher should also be guaranteed the constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech, press and assembly and the right 
to support actively organized movements which they con- 
sider to be in their own and the public interest. The 
teacher’s conduct outside the school should be subject to 
no external controls to which other citizens are not sub- 
jected.” 

If teachers felt completely free to present all points of 
view on controversial matters to their students, one could 
be hopeful for the future. But too often they are con- 
demned for giving both sides of an issue. Organized 
groups in communities frequently attempt to-stifle free- 
dom of discussion in the classroom. Moreover, teachers 
are sometimes criticized for taking an active part in pub- 
lic affairs. Who, may it be asked, should be more capable 
of intelligent and unbiased citizenship than teachers? Why 
should their influence not be felt? 





Borah and the Bureaus 


Senator Borah’s recent radio address aroused nationwide 
editorial comment. The Washington News respects and 
admires the Senator from Idaho but suggests that in the 
future he be more specific in his attacks on government 
bureaus: 

When Senator Borah takes to the hustings, the people prick 
up their ears; for the Idaho Senator’s eloquence is unique. 

The people know that the voice of Borah expresses the 
thoughts of Borah, and that he is motivated by no ulterior 
interest. Little but good can flow from his challenge to the 
New Deal on the one hand and rebuke to the Old Deal on the 
other. By dramatizing the issues arising out of the trend 
toward monopolies in business and expanding bureaus in gov- 
ernment, the Senator will provoke public debate and closer 
public scrutiny of business and government. The more the 
people study these issues the better, for under a democracy 
progress and public comprehension should go hand in hand. 

In his address Wednesday night, the Senator bitterly ar- 
raigned “that meddlesome, irritating, confusing, undermining, 
destructive thing called bureaucracy.” 

“Tt is that form of government,” he said, “which steals away 
man’s rights in the name of the public interests and taxes him 
to death in the name of recovery.” 

The Senator, reveling in free speech, will not deny us the 
right to criticize him for making charges that are too general 
to be entirely accurate. No one knows better than Senator 
Borah that there are such things as good and necessary gov- 
ernment bureaus. In that they tend to perpetuate themselves, 
expand and become more expensive, all bureaus bear watching. 
But the Senator, if given the power, would not abolish many 
of the present Federal bureaus. 

Having abandoned the system of laissez faire, with its law 
of the survival of the most ruthless, the New Deal has neces- 
sarily set up certain bureaus to do the policing. Whether 
called commissions, administrations, authorities or boards, they 
are still bureaus. But they should be tested by what they 
accomplish, not by their names. 

The Federal Reserve Board is a Government bureau, but 
Senator Borah happens to be one who believes that its powers 
should be enlarged rather than curtailed. 

The Federal Trade Commission, a Government bureau, is 
one of the Senator’s pets. No one has fought more valiantly 
to increase both the powers and appropriations of this com- 
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mission. It is the arm of the government that reaches out to 
protect the “little man” from the very monopolies the Senator 
hates so heartily. 

And so it is with other Government bureaus. If he is going 
to fight it out on this line this summer, we would suggest, in 
all friendliness, that the Senator specify. 


The Debts Again 


The following editorial taken from the Lynchburg News 
reflects the attitude of its owner, Senator Carter Glass, 
During the recent session of Congress Senator Glass stated 
very emphatically that the war debts cannot and will not 
be paid: 

Let’s keep the record straight. Great Britain has not re- 
fused to pay “another penny.”’ Under the Johnson act Great 
Britain was required to pay her interest in full, including back 
interest, or be held in default. She could not, or, if it is 
desired, she would not, pay in full, and so nothing would be 
accepted. In other words, Great Britain did not deliberately 
default; she was held by us to be in default. The price of 
British bonds tells what the world thinks about it. 

Now that Great Britain proposes a permanent settlement we 
should listen with courtesy if not with sympathy, and without 
flinging ugly words which besides being ugly are not true. 


An Echo of Sarajevo 


outbreak of the 
World War brings this ringing tribute to former President 
Woodrow Wilson. It is taken from an address delivered 
by Robert S. Warren before the Institute of Public Affairs 
held recently at the University of Virginia: 


The twentieth anniversary of the 


Twenty years from Sarajevo and fifteen years from Ver- 
sailles. In the five years from Sarajevo to Versailles the one 
clear voice to be heard amid the tumult and the shouting was 
that of Woodrow Wilson, who won the war only to lose the 
peace, who died defeated and discredited, a prophet without 
honor in his own country. 

Twenty years is a long time in the life of a man. It is a 
short time in the life of an idea. The anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the war is a fitting time to look back over the 
twenty years since 1914, to test the validity of the ideals 
forged in the fire of conflict; to inquire to what extent the 
troubles of the world are due to our forgetfulness of those 
ideals. 
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AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 









National Interest 


“The Idea of National Interest,” by 
Charles A. Beard in collaboration with 
G. H. E. Smith. New York: Mac- 
millan. $3.75. 

HE latest book by Charles A. Beard, 

noted American historian, is a careful, 
critical study of the impelling motives of 
our national foreign policy. Mr. Beard 
sets out to prove that from the earliest 
days of the American republic the idea of 
“the main chance” has been back of every 
important expansionist step. During this 
period two conflicting interpreta- 
tions of “the main chance,” two opposing 
“interests,” have struggled to control the 
government’s expansionist policy: the 
farmers and the merchants. 

The crash of 1929 gave both of these 
groups a shattering blow. Neither the 
farmers nor the merchants were able to 
save this country from the effects of the 
great depression. 

What can save the United 
States? Shall we continue to follow the 
old laissez-faire policies which both farmer 
and merchant accepted? And if so, can 
we find new outlets for our increasing sur- 
pluses of manufactured goods? Can we 
discover new markets for our supplies of 
grain, cotton, etc.? These are a few of the 
questions that Mr. Beard’s book asks. 

“The Idea of National Interest” is, how- 
ever, only the first of a two-volume work. 
Many of the questions it raises are not 
fully answered since the book is primarily 
a study of the use and meaning of the for- 
mula, national interest. The interpreta- 
tion or philosophy arising from this study 
will form the subject of volume two. 

What this philosophy will be, however, 
is clearly indicated in the present volume. 
The days of laissez-faire are past. In the 
future the United States can survive as a 
great nation only if she accepts a planned 
economy. This new system, concludes 
Mr. Beard, “is awaiting formulation at the 
hands of a statesman as competent and 
powerful as Hamilton or Jefferson.” Mr. 
Beard’s inference is that President Roose- 
velt and the New Deal could be the sa- 
viours of the nation, if the administration 
carried through a national economic plan. 


entire 


therefore 


Property and Democracy 
“Property or Peace,’ by Henry Noel 
Brailsford. New York: Covici-Friede. 
$3. 
R. BRAILSFORD, one of Great Brit- 
ain’s foremost advocates and clearest 
exponents of collectivism as the only rem- 
edy for present-day economic maladjust- 
ments, attempts in this volume to clarify 
the dilemma of capitalistic society, to 
prove the inevitability of its collapse in a 
machine age, and to outline a formula by 
which we may solve the problem of distri- 
bution. Like many other writers in this 
country and abroad, he believes that the 
In Mr. Brails- 
ford’s opinion, the institution of private 
property is the root not only of our eco- 
nomic ills, but also of most of the political 
problems confronting the world today. It 
is responsible not only for depressions and 
the concentration of wealth and a host of 
other economic maladjustments, but it is 
also the direct cause of wars and imperial- 
ism and internal political crises. 

Much of what the brilliant Englishman 
Says has been stated and restated by men, 
such as Soule and Chase in this country, 
and Cole in Great Britain. He gives an 
able exposition of the theory that depres- 
sions are primarily the result of an im- 
Proper relationship between the proportion 
of the national income going into invest- 
ment and that going into consumption. 
But in developing this theory, Mr. Brails- 
ford fails to take into account certain po- 
tent factors, such as the agricultural situa- 
tion, which contributed mightily to the up- 
heaval in this country. 


solution lies in socialism. 


In speaking of things that are or have 
been, Mr. Brailsford is on sounder ground 
than he is in speaking of future possibili- 
ties. If our present organization of so- 
ciety is inadequate to cope with these eco- 
nomic difficulties, what new order should 
replace it? Socialism, says Mr. Brailsford. 
But how can the change be effected? Not 
by revolution, asserts the author, but by 
democratic processes. Will the rulers of 
property accept the new set-up according 
to a formula of this kind? In theory, this 
is all very good, but is it a practical prop- 


The authors of these two pamphlets 
have made no attempt to popularize the 
subjects treated. True, they explain 
features of the plans which are misunder- 
stood or hazy in the mind of the average 
person. But while they do this clearly 
and thoroughly there is no attempt at 
oversimplification. The reader must there- 
fore prepare himself for sustained mental 
effort if he is to follow these reports 
through. He will be well repaid for the 
effort, however, for he will then have a 
thorough grasp of the problem. 

It should be noted that the authors of 
these two pamphlets, and those of the 
other four, too, for that matter, have re- 
frained from passing judgment on the 
merits or demerits of the farm program. 
They are merely concerned with dis- 
cussing the program as it has operated up 
to this point. They do not overlook the 
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osition? We are not wholly convinced 
after reading Mr. Brailsford. 


The AAA Explained 


“Corn and Hogs Under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act,” by D. A. Fitz- 
gerald, and “Dairy Products Under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act,” by 
F. F. Lininger. Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution. 50 cents 
each. 


W E ARE particularly anxious that our 

readers should be familiar with these 
two pamphlets on the AAA, as well as the 
four which are to follow on cotton, wheat, 
tobacco and marketing agreements. Eco- 
nomists of the Brookings Institution, re- 
nowned for their expertness and detached 
scholarship, here give a reliable description 
and interpretation of the working of the 
agricultural relief program in respect to 
the various commodities under control. 


difficulties that have arisen in the attempts 
to administer this system of control, nor 
do they fail to call attention to shortcom- 
ings. But they have not yet attempted to 
appraise the program as a whole. Perhaps 
they will do that later. We hope so, for 
their expert and independent views on the 
implications of such a fundamental prob- 
lem should be of great value not only to 
those in charge of the program, but to the 
layman as well. 


Tariffs and the South 


“What Economic Nationalism Means 
to the South,” by Peter Molyneaux. 
New York: World Affairs Pamphlet. 
25 cents. 


| N THIS pamphlet, Mr. Molyneaux states 

as clearly as it has been stated anywhere 
the argument in favor of international co- 
Operation in the economic field. His cen- 
tral thesis is that the tariff policy of the 


5 
United States, adhered to for the last 
hundred years, has wrought havoc to the 
South. “For over a century,” he says, 


“more than half of the people of the cot- 
ton states have depended for a living, either 
directly or indirectly, on the production 
of export commodities, chiefly cotton, and 
have sold their products at a world price- 
level while residing in a high-tariff country 
in which a relatively high domestic price- 
level has been artificially maintained.” 

If ever the wrong is to be adjusted, con- 
tinues Mr. Molyneaux, the policy must be 
reversed. We must lower our tariff. We 
must become import-minded. We must pre- 
pare ourselves to accept an unfavorable 
balance of trade, buying more from the 
rest of the world than we sell to it. This 
argument is tenable and, in the hands of 
Mr. Molyneaux, convincing. But, we may 
ask, with the political superiority of the 
industrial sections of the country, will such 
a program be feasible from the political 
standpoint? The post-Civil War history of 
the tariff is not reassuring on this point. 
Nor does the tariff policy of the Roosevelt 
administration appear to offer a solution 
sufficiently far-reaching in scope to correct 
the evil. While all the economic logic in 
the case may well be on the side of Mr. 
Molyneaux, the political consideration, we 
fear, is such as to thwart the execution of 
such a program. 


Another Prodigal 


“Rediscovering America,” by Harold 
E. Stearns. New York: Liveright. $2. 


7 WO years ago Harold Stearns returned 

to America from France. Thirteen 
years before that, in 1919, he had waved a 
blithe good-bye to his home country, after 
editing a book, “Civilization in the United 
States,” in which the young intellectuals of 
the time effectively denied that any civili- 
zation worthy of the name existed in the 
United States. Thirteen years is almost 
enough for the development of a generation 
in these fast-moving times, and Stearns has 
found many changes in America. On the 
whole he likes the new America very much; 
he grows quite mellow in his warm appreci- 
ation, sometimes, it seems, a little too 
mellow. 

The writer is less concerned with physi- 
cal changes than with revisions of the aver- 
age citizen’s outlook on his world. New 
skyscrapers mean much less to him than 
the new attitude toward religion, for in- 
stance. Stearns believes the United States 
is simply losing interest in religion, rather 
than becoming anti-religious. The churches 
have too much competition in the modern 
world, he says. In the same way, Stearns 
cares less for new machines than he does 
for the growing realization in this country 
that the products of machines must be 
distributed widely if we are to avoid the 
rigors of deeper and deeper depressions. 

Yet in the collection of likes and dis- 
likes which underlie all the discussion of 
his book, Stearns has one which, to this re- 
viewer, appears completely illogical in the 
face of the new America which he discov- 
ers and praises. He devotes a chapter to 
The “New” Intellectuals (who look so old- 
fashioned after France). These intellec- 
tuals he dislikes; he says their ideas in the 
arts, in politics, and in economics are out- 
worn and were discarded by the French 
years ago. Yet it is these same intellectuals 
who, by their leadership in thought and 
ideal, have produced the new emancipations 
of American spirit which gave Stearns that 
“welcome home” feeling. Some others of 
his opinions seem to call for dissent, but 
altogether they are fresh and stimulating. 





Miss I. A. R. Wylie, whose “To the 
Vanquished” has recently been published 
by Doubleday, Doran, is spending the sum- 
mer in Russia. After a short visit in Stock- 
holm, she expects to spend two months in 
the Soviet Republic studying social condi- 
tions from the individual’s point of view. 
Among her plans is the beautiful trip down 
the Volga. “To the Vanquished” is such 
a cool and dispassionate picture of Hitler’s 
Germany that it caused the banning in 
Germany of the Saturday Evening Post 
which published it serially. 
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secure her conquest of Manchuria, is plan- 
ning to demand a navy equal in strength 
to that of the United States and that of 
Great Britain, something which neither of 
these nations is prepared to grant. In 
fact, the British want a much larger navy 
for themselves and have sent a memoran- 
dum outlining their ideas to Washington. 
Fundamental issues are at stake, and so 
widely do opinions differ that the confer- 
ence may well end in failure even before 
it convenes. It is even possible that such 
irreconcilability will be revealed during 
these advanced discussions that it will not 
be considered worth while to hold the 
meeting at all. If this happens, the effort 
to limit sea power will be at an end just 
as the attempts to limit land forces have 
broken down by the virtual collapse of the 
World Disarmament Conference. 


The Issues 


In order to understand the magnitude 
of the task confronting those engaged in 
the London conversations, it is necessary 
to examine the outstanding issues separat- 
ing the great naval powers which are the 
chief actors in this drama—the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy. In the main, these issues involve 
political controversies of long duration. 
Of primary concern is the question of Ja- 
pan’s demand for a position of equality 
with the United States and Great Britain, 
and the dispute between France and Italy 
over naval strength. It was this latter 
issue which prevented a full measure of 
success at the London conference of 1930, 
for France and Italy refused to be bound 
at that time by a pact of limitation. 

In addition to these two specific points 
of difference, there is the broad question 
of attempting to secure an agreement on 
the regulation of sea power at a time when 
there is no limitation on land and air ar- 
maments. The nations which depend 
most directly upon naval armaments for 
their systems of national defense insist 
that it is rather absurd to expect them to 
limit their navies when the countries which 
depend upon armies and aircraft refuse 
to make reductions. It is the considera- 
tion of this latter fact which makes the 
prospects for success of the 1935 confer- 
ence seem particularly dark, for the record 
in the field of land and air arms reduction 
is anything but encouraging. 


American Position 


While the United States government has 
made no formal statement of its attitude 
on the question of Japan’s demand for na- 
val parity, it is fairly certain that it will 
not countenance such a demand without 
the prior settlement of important political 
issues between the two countries. The 
American government has never accepted 
as final the establishment of the puppet 
state of Manchoukuo by Japan. More- 


with Tokyo on the question of the Nine 
Power Pact, signed in Washington in 1922, 
guaranteeing the territorial and_ political 
integrity of China. Until some assurance 
is given by the Japanese government as to 
its future policy in the Far East, there is 
little reason to believe that Washington 
will be willing to yield on the question of 
parity in naval strength. 

In an article appearing in the July For- 
eign Affairs, Admiral William V. Pratt, 


chief of American naval operations from 
1930 to 1933, 


listed a number of reasons 


times less than ours, yet in the eleven years 
following 1922 her expenditures for new naval 
construction exceeded our own during eight 
of these years, and the ratio of her naval 
budget to national income is 514 times greater 
than our own. 


Japanese Views 


To all these questions, of course, Japan 
gives opposite answers. She claims that 
the world situation has so completely 
changed since the Washington and London 
treaties that she must have a navy equal 
in strength to the British or the American; 
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why he believed the Japanese demand for 
parity illogical and unwarranted. These 
views are interesting, for they represent a 
large body of opinion in this country. The 
admiral asks and replies to the following 
questions: 


In time of war, does Japan have the seas 
of the world to cover as a necessary part of 
her own security, as does the British Empire ? 
She does not, and in addition she has a se- 
cure line to the mainland which England has 
not. Does Japan have two great ocean fronts 
and one of the main water arteries of the 
world to defend in case of war, as does the 
United States? She does not. 

As a neutral in a great war, would the 
obligations and responsibilities imposed upon 
Japan put as heavy a burden on her shoul- 
ders as they would upon either Great Britain 
or the United States? They would not. 

Is there any nation in the world, which, 
after taking care of its essential obligations at 
home and elsewhere, could lay successful 
blockade to the coast of Japan? There is 
not. 

In the last half century has there ever 
been any action taken against Japan on the 
part of the two leading sea powers which 
legitimately could be called aggressive? The 
writer thinks not. 

Is a Japanese claim for increase of ratios 
justified on the grounds of national income? 


PENNSYLV 
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ANIA SALUTES THE PRESIDENT 
that the proximity of Russia and China 
constitutes a real threat; that she needs a 
large navy to protect the peace of Asia; 
that the powers could effectively blockade 
Japan’s coast if they joined hands, and that 
the attitude of the rest of the world during 
the Manchurian crisis would indicate that 
such concerted action is not wholly outside 
the realm of possibility. Finally, the Jap- 
anese reply politely to Admiral Pratt that 
what they can afford to pay for a navy is 
their own business and not his. 

During the last year or so, Japanese na- 
val officials have gone to great lengths to 
convince the general public that a stronger 
navy is necessary for national defense. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
“an unprecedented national crisis” in 1935 
and 1936. At that time, Japan’s with- 
drawal from the League of Nations be- 
comes effective and the whole question of 
naval arrangements will be open for dis- 
cussion, as we have indicated. Moreover, 
the fact that the other nations of the 
world, particularly the United States and 
Great Britain, have taken steps to increase 
their naval strength has given additional 


the new Japanese cabinet, headed by Ad- 
miral Keisuke Okada, a big-navy man, is 
committed to parity with the United 
States and Great Britain, there is little 
reason to believe that Japan will be willing 
to accept anything less in the coming nego- 
tiations. 

It has been hinted that it is this Japan- 
ese attitude which has prompted the Amer- 
ican and British governments to speed up 
naval construction, and, in the case of 
Great Britain, to make demands for even 
greater naval strength. If these two pow- 
ers agree on a higher level of naval arma- 
ments, it is said, Japan will be less vocif- 
erous in demanding parity, for the simple 
reason that her budget is now strained to 
the breaking point as a result of naval and 
military expenditures and that a heavy in- 
crease would mean financial suicide. How- 
ever, the problem is a thorny one and one 
which may well preclude the reaching of 
any agreement next year. 


Franco-Italian Rivalry 


Second in importance to the problem of 
Japanese parity is the rivalry of long 
standing between France and Italy in the 
Mediterranean. Italy has recently taken 
steps to build two new 35,000-ton warships 
of the most powerful and effective type in 
existence. The result is that France be- 
comes uneasy and fears that Italy will 
equal her in sea power—a condition which 
she cannot accept. It is the French con- 
tention that Italy, with only the Mediter- 
ranean to look after, does not need as 
great a navy as France, with an empire 
flung to the four corners of the earth. But 
Mussolini does not use the same calcula- 
tions. Italy’s prestige is at stake; she can- 
not be outdone by France. And _ Italy 
must look after her commerce which goes 
overseas. Most of her imports and ex- 
ports are carried over sea, not over land. 
It is very likely that Il Duce’s decision to 
construct two new war vessels will lead 
France to think seriously about augment- 
ing her navy. And if that happens, Eng- 
land cannot be expected to sit idly by, 
and a naval race of large proportions will 
have begun. 

In view of all these conditions, the ex- 
pansion of naval programs on all sides and 
the apparent irreconcilable positions taken 
by the various nations, the prospects for 
success at the 1935 conference are not 
bright. Nor is the psychological aspect 
propitious. International tension and fric- 
tion are greater than they have been in 
years. A two-year effort to arrive at some 
agreement on armaments, however slight, 
has brought forth no fruits whatever. In- 
ternational conference after international 
conference has ended in collapse and fail- 
ure. And it is not in an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust and intense nationalism 
that countries are likely to agree to limit 
the size of their navies. 





AFTER—‘‘ABANDON SHIP”’ 


The sinking of the German cruiser Bliicher in the North Sea January 24, 1915. 
(An illustration from “The First World War,” edited by Lawrence Stallings.) 
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Thus it seemed that the long battle to ex- 
terminate the spoils system—a battle en- 
gaged in by such notables as Lincoln, Gar- 
field, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Wilson—was not fought in vain. 


Disregarding Merit 


The setback occurred when it became 
necessary for Congress and the adminis- 
tration to establish emergency bureaus 
to relieve suffering and promote recovery. 
Many congressmen and political leaders 
saw in these agencies an opportunity to 
win favor among their supporters and job- 
seeking constituents. They therefore re- 
fused to be hampered by the merit system. 
Nearly every bill passed by Congress to 
carry out the policies of the Roosevelt 
administration carries the phrase, “May 
appoint without regard to the provisions 
of the civil service law.” 

A number of congressmen made no 
attempt to conceal their friendly feeling 
toward the spoils system. Representative 
Blanton of Texas frankly and forcefully 
declared at the last session: “If I had 
my way about it, I would turn out of office 
this very minute every single Republican 
officeholder from the top to the bottom. 
I would replace them all with good Demo- 
crats.”” 

To indicate that not only certain Demo- 
crats hold this viewpoint, we shall quote 
from a speech made by Republican Repre- 
sentative Fish of New York in the House 
on April 5. He said (amid general ap- 
plause), “As a general proposition I be- 
lieve in the spoils system.” 

If these remarks represented only the 
sentiment of Representatives Blanton and 
Fish, there would be no need for alarm. 
But the majority of congressmen demon- 
Strated by their that they, too, 
wanted a hand in passing out the 90,000 
or so emergency jobs which they helped to 
create. Those who remember how the 
government has nearly broken down in 
the past as a result of the waste, favor- 
itism and inefficiency of the spoils system, 
shudder to think what may happen by 
having important emergency bureaus, con- 
trolling billions of dollars, staffed with 
untrained and incapable men and women. 
The employes of these agencies, it is 
contended, should be chosen only after 
they have taken competitive examinations 
and proved their superior ability over 
others seeking the same positions. 

It should be pointed out that several 
emergency acts, while not included under 
the civil service law, do contain the merit 
clause. Senator Norris had the following 
Provision incorporated into the act creat- 
Ing the Tennessee Valley Authority: “In 
appointment of agents and in selection of 
employes for said corporation, and in the 
Promotion of agent or employes, no 


votes 


Partisan political test of qualification shall 


Spoils System Still Holds Sway 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


be permitted or given consideration.” 

Somewhat similar clauses are contained 
in the Stock Market Regulation Bill and 
the act creating the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. But for the most part, 
the 90,000 or so emergency jobs are under 
political domination. Moreover, the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, which 
has fostered a half century campaign “to 
drive spoils from government,” recently 
declared that the spoils system in the 
United States Post Office Department 
prevails to an even greater extent than it 
did under Republican administrations. 
This department has always been a poli- 
tician’s happy hunting ground. Although 
the 40,000 fourth-class postmasters (those 
in the smallest offices) and the 250,000 
postal employes are under the classified 
civil service, the first, second and third- 
class postmasters (about 15,500 in all), 
are not. With each change of adminis- 
tration, these jobs are passed out by poli- 
tical leaders as party rewards. 

In September, 1931, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown told these 15,500 postmasters 
to take the stump for the national ad- 
ministration. In May, 1932, Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General Glover ordered 
them to “get on the firing line for that 
man Herbert Hoover.” Thus it seems that 
in addition to supervising the distribution 
of mail a postmaster must also be willing 
to take an active part in politics, 


Last year President Roosevelt asked 
Postmaster General Farley to prepare 
legislation to place in the competitive 


classified civil service all first, second and 
third class postmasters. Although several 
bills for this purpose were introduced in 
the recent session of Congress, no action 
on them was taken, and the Postmaster 
General took no steps to carry out the 
president’s instructions. 
Need for Trained Personnel 

The seriousness of the growing senti- 
ment in favor of the spoils system lies 
in the ever-increasing intricacy of govern- 
ment and the greater need for trained 
men and women to carry out the myriad 
new functions under the recovery program. 
Government, many think, cannot succeed 
in carrying its new burdens of regulation 
and leadership in industry, finance and 
agriculture without a first-rate personnel. 


How does President Roosevelt feel about 
this matter? His past record shows him 
to be a strong defender of the merit 
system. He has condemned political pat- 
ronage as a thorn in the side of good gov- 
ernment. Some years ago he wrote: 

I am confident that the 
of voters of all parties would oppose a 
return to the spoils system . . . I should like 
to see one of the great parties come forward 
with a challenge to the other party offering to 
enter into a compact to uphold and maintain 
the civil service; to recognize that while a 
few positions at the top—policy making posi- 
tions—must, of necessity, be filled by party 
men, the overwhelming majority of govern- 
ment employes should be something more 
than party workers. ... As a matter of prac- 
tical fact, a very few years of an agreement 
of this sort would find the civil service em- 
ployes of the United States representative of 
all parties in an entirely fair manner; it would 
relieve them of the necessity which unfor- 
tunately so many of them now labor under, 
of having to be political sycophants with 
every change of administration; and it would 
raise the whole efficiency level of the govern- 
ment service. 

If the president believes in the merit 
system, why did he not insist that it be 
included in the numerous emergency acts? 
As a matter of fact, he did support 
Senator Norris’ heroic attempt to outlaw 
politics in the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration. He was also determined that 
bureaus of a more permanent character, 
such as the Stock Market Regulation 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Federal Communications 
Commission, should be under the merit 
system. Then, too, he appointed men of 
the highest caliber to administer the var- 
ious bureaus, and he is depending on them 
to maintain a high standard of personnel. 

However, as one high authority of the 
government told this writer, the president 
did not want to jeopardize his broad 
program of recovery by waging too strong 
a campaign in the attempt to force Con- 
gress to place all the emergency bureaus 
under the civil service law. But later, it is 
said, the president intends to apply the 
civil service law as extensively as possible 
to those bureaus which appear to be per- 
manent. 

In the meantime, the National Civil 
Service Reform League, the headquarters 
of which are in New York City, calls for 
an aroused public opinion to combat the 
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spoils system. It realizes that with con- 
gressional elections coming in November 
political leaders will be all the more 
zealous in holding out promises of govern- 
ment jobs to party workers. It will con- 
tinue its campaign to bring the great ma- 
jority of government positions under the 
civil service law (see page 4). 


Civil Service Commission 


The provisions of the civil service law 
are carried out by a bipartisan Civil 
Service Commission of three persons, 
appointed by the president and the 
Senate. Some of the country’s most able 
men have served on this commission from 
time to time. Theodore Roosevelt was 
a member from 1889 to 1895. By providing 
for competitive tests to secure the best 
qualified persons to serve the public, the 
Civil Service Commission removes the 
demoralizing influence exerted by the scuffle 
for office. It requires of the civil servants 
loyalty to the government rather than loy- 
alty to a party. It gives the employes se- 
curity of tenure, without which no person 
can do his best work. 

Under the spoils system the more com- 
petent person comes to feel that merit 
does not count, and becomes cynical 
about government. The less competent 
person, having gotten the job otherwise 
than on his merits, does not feel the need 
of doing his best in order to keep it. The 
public business suffers. 

In examining into this problem of 
favoritism in government, however, one 
must not lose perspective. He must look 
at the matter realistically, Our govern- 
ment is carried on by a party system. It 
costs huge sums of money to finance poli- 
tical campaigns. It costs many times as 
much to elect a man to Congress as he 
receives upon assuming office. Somebody 
must foot the bills. A large number of 
those people who contribute to party 
funds expect to gain something in return 
—either government positions for them- 
selves and their friends, or some other 
favor. In many cases it would be political 
suicide for congressmen and other political 
leaders to shun job-seekers who contribute 
to party funds, or who help to gather votes 
on election day. For this reason, the party 
in power usually takes full advantage of 
its favorable position to hand out jobs. 
The present administration is probably 
no better or no worse than other adminis- 
trations in this respect. If it seems worse 
it may be because it has had greater 
patronage opportunities. 

Even though complete success in civil 
service reform is improbable, the voters 
and taxpayers, in other words the general 
public, should not lessen their efforts to 
place a constantly larger number of public 
servants under the merit system, thus as- 
suring better government. 
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PENING guns in the congressional 
O election campaigns have been boom- 
ing for the last ten days, and it is possible 
to forecast some of the leading issues to 
be placed before the American people 
from now until November. Henry P. 
Fletcher, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, fired the first shot for 
his party with a radio address attacking 
the New Deal and most of its works. Sen- 
ator Barkley of Kentucky, who was the 
keynote speaker at the convention which 
nominated Franklin Roosevelt in 1932, re- 
plied for the Democrats. The battle was 
officially on as he tossed his final words 
into the microphone. 

Later, at the Republican celebration at 
Jackson, Michigan, Fletcher and Senator 
Vandenberg unleashed the phrase which 
probably will be the Republican campaign 


slogan— “Back to the Constitution.” 
Charging that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has strayed far from the original 


framework of the nation’s laws, Vanden- 
berg also questioned the new monetary 
policies, the great increase in the national 
debt, and the trend toward inflation. The 
Michigan senator is regarded as a possible 
G. O. P. candidate for the presidency in 
1936. He holds fairly liberal views. 

But neither of the official party offensive 
drives received as much public attention 
as that set in motion by one man, speaking 
for no organized political group. The man 
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public office. Most frequently described 
as a “lone wolf,” he has also been named 
the Don Quixote of the Senate and pic- 
tured as tilting at windmills. 

This summer and fall he will journey 
through the country, especially in the Mid- 
dle and Far West, speaking to interested 


citizens everywhere. His July 4 radio 
speech defined his objectives. He wants 
to end the encouragement of monopoly 


which he sees in the NRA; he challenges 
the agricultural policy which requires the 
food supply to be restricted; and he states 
that the weight of government bureaucracy 
cannot be sustained by a free people. Bo- 
rah opposed Hoover in 1932, but there is 
much in the New Deal he does not like. 
And he scores the Republican leaders for 
these His speaking 
tour may not be successful, but it will pro- 
vide strong competition for the regular or- 
ganizations during the coming months. 
Many voters respect Borah’s judgments. 


disregard of issues. 


Roosevelt Visits Islands 


President Roosevelt has been touring 
the islands of the Caribbean which lie 
along the route of his vacation cruise 


aboard the Houston. After spending a day 
in Haiti, the presidential party went on to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Greeted with enthusiasm everywhere, the 
president was especially interested in the 
inspection tours which had been arranged 
on the islands, to 
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see what progress 
has been made in 
the New Deal plans 
for the rehabilita- 
tion of these pos- 
sessions. At both 
San Juan and St. 
Thomas Mr. 
Roosevelt made 
informal talks as- 
suring the resi- 
dents of our island 
territories that the 
economic develop- 
ment planned for 
them will bring a 
new and _lasting 
prosperity. 

From the Virgin 
Islands the ship 
steamed on _ to- 
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HE'S IMPARTIAL 


was Senator William E. Borah of Idaho. 
He is not up for reélection this year, but 
he is in the thick of the fight, blaming 
both parties alike for failing to oppose 
his two pet “bogies’—the power of mon- 
opoly in business, and the growth of a 
giant governmental machine which he calls 
bureaucracy. 

For years Borah has been a stormy pet- 
rel in American politics. Wearing a nomi- 
nal Republican label, he scorns any real 
party regularity. He inspires more figures 
of speech than almost any other man in 





—J ward Cartagena, 
Colombia, where 
Mr. Roosevelt was 
received by  offi- 

American “sister re- 


Washington STAR 


cials of the South 
public.” 

While the president has been enjoying a 
well-earned rest aboard ship, his new ap- 
pointees in Washington have been enliven- 
ing an otherwise drab capital scene. With 
the departure of the chief executive, many 
officials have left the city on vacations 
after a strenous year of work. The spot- 
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SECURITIES COMMISSION 
to right, seated: Ferdinand 
Standing: 


Left 


light which has been trained on Washing- 
ton for months has been turned off for the 
time being, and everyone seems a little 
relieved. For the give and take of poli- 
tics and governmental administration last 
winter and spring unavoidably caused a 
feeling of tension among the men carrying 
heavy responsibilities. 

James A. Moffett, the new housing ad- 
ministrator, has begun his big job in opti- 
mistic fashion. He foresees a tremendous 
increase in employment in the building 
trades as a result of the program now be- 
ing launched. As has been explained be- 
fore in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, the 
present housing scheme involves extensive 
repairs and the financing of new private 
construction. The government will act 
principally as a huge insurance company 
for loans and credits in the home building 
industry. The force of this campaign can- 
not come from Washington, but must be 
initiated by the industry and by the peo- 
ple who need new or improved homes. 


Putting Capital to Work 


According to Moffett, the housing ad- 
ministration is not only a recovery meas- 
ure to put men to work, but “a sound 
business proposition” as well. He believes 
that millions of dollars of idle capital may 
be brought into use for renovation of 
homes. 


At the same time the stock exchange 
control commission has been taking its 
first steps toward regulation of securities 
markets. No rulings have been issued as 
yet, but the board members have been 
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the United States and Great Britain? 
subject logical and well-founded ? 


before the 1935 parley ? 


you favor? 








6. How does the merit system differ in application from the Spoils system? 


7. What national organization is constantly working for civil 
witnessed much progress in the half century of its existence ? 







1. On what grounds does the Japanese government claim the right to naval parity with 
Do you think the views of Admiral Pratt on this 


2. Do you think the United States should insist upon a settlement of American-Japanese 
political issues prior to discussing the question of naval limitation? 

3. Why is it important that the five naval powers reach some fairly definite agreements 
prior to the meeting of the 1935 naval conference? 
present building up of the American and British fleets, aside from that of national defense ? 


Can you see any reason for the 


4. Why is it so important that the Franco-Italian dispute over naval strength be settled 


5. Explain the causes for alarm that the government emergency bureaus may be im- 
paired by waste, favoritism and inefficiency. 


Which do 


service reform? Has it 
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Joseph P. Kennedy ; 
Robert E. Healy. 


MEETING 
James M. 


Landis 
studying their powers and duties under the 
law and gathering further information on 
the present condition of the markets. 
Ferdinand Pecora has apparently decided 
to remain on the control body, though he 
has not made a final announcement about 
that. For a time it seemed impossible 
that he would consent to serve under Jo- 
seph Kennedy as chairman. 

Now that Frank Walker has had to re- 
turn to his private business at least for the 
summer months, Donald Richberg, chief 
counsel of the NRA, has succeeded to 
Walker’s post as head of the National 
Emergency Council. For some time Rich- 
berg has been growing more and more 
restive in the NRA. 

Much more liberal at heart than General 
Johnson, he has coéperated with his chief, 
but not without many misgivings. The 
new position constitutes a promotion, and 


“ 


some people have begun calling him “as- 
sistant president.”” While he is hardly 


that, Richberg’s work during the coming 
months will be important. It is under- 
stood the president has asked him to work 
out a plan for codrdinating the recovery 
agencies into a harmonious program. Sev- 
eral attempts to do this have been made 
before, but none were successful. 

One day last week Secretary Harold 
Ickes wandered through his PWA offices 
unannounced, observing the employees at 
work. The majority of them were busy, 
but others sat reading newspapers or gos- 
siping, and a few were still eating break- 
fast in the cafeteria after the time set for 
beginning work. Next day Mr. Ickes, be- 
ing a man of strong will and a disposition 
which discourages trifling, sent a brief but 
sharply worded order through his depart- 
ment. It called upon all employees to 
stop “loafing,” and give the taxpayers their 
money’s worth. 








8. What are Senator Borah’s chief objectives in his private speaking campaign this 


summer and autumn? 


9. Why is France so anxious to conclude an “Eastern Locarno” ? 
has Great Britain made to France under the Locarno pacts ? 


10. Explain what is the real difficulty in the San Francisco strike. 
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